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Marina wanted, would have meant scrapping his identity and con- 
structing a new one — or becoming a hypocrite in his own eyes, some- 
one who sat around and talked but did nothing. 

The attack on Walker resembled his defection in another respect: 
it was carefully planned. Part of the excitement must have been in the 
detailed anticipation. The note he left Marina indicates that he had 
considered every eventuality— that he might be killed or arrested, or 
that he might escape, possibly to another country. Albert Newman 
believes that had Oswald assassinated Walker he intended to go to the 
Cuban Embassy in Mexico City, tell the officials there what he had 
done— proving it with his notebook and photographs— and ask for 
asylum in Cuba, an "extradition-free" country. McMillan suggests 
that in the event of an arrest he might have used his trial as a forum 
to denounce American fascism, before asking for asylum in Russia. 
At any rate, as Marina later said of the backyard photographs, “He 
must have had something in his mind — some grandiose plans." 

On April 21 Oswald staged another dramatic scene. After reading 
the morning newspaper he got dressed and put his Smith & Wesson 
pistol into his belt He informed Marina that former Vice-President 
Richard Nixon was coming to town and that he wanted "to go and 
L have a look." Marina has testified that she replied, "I know how you 
look ** — a nd physically restrained him from leaving the apartment. (In 
fact, Nixon was nor coming to Dallas, but that day's Morning News 
reported a speech he had made in Washington. The banner headline 
read, "Nixon Calls for Decision to Force Reds Out of Cuba/Open 
\ U.S. Support of Rebels Urged.") 

When skeptical Commission members questioned her about this 
incident, Marina admitted that she could not have kept her husband 
from leaving their apartment if he had really wanted to go. She said 
that at first he was angry and told her, "You are always getting in my 
way," but then rather quickly gave in. "It might have been," she 
continued, "that he was just trying to test me." (Thinking back on it, 
Marina saw the incident as a "kind of nasty joke," an example of a 
sadistic streak he had. She also told the Commission that he would 
make her write letters to the Russian Embassy asking to be allowed 
to return to the Soviet Union: "He liked to tease me and torment me 
in this way . . . especially if I interfered in any of his political affairs, 
in any of his political discussions.") 

It isn't clear why Oswald now decided to move to New Orleans. 
Marine has said it was her suggestion that he go to his hometown to 
find work, because she wanted to get him away from the temptation 
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of trying to kill Walker again. But it also appears that Oswald had, 
usual, some political goal in mind. When Ruth Paine visited the 
Oswalds on April 24, she found them waiting with their bags packed 
ready to be driven to the bus station. Rather than see the pregnant 
Marina make the long bus trip with a small child, she offered to let 
them stay with her while Lee went ahead to look for a job. This was 
evidently exactly what Oswald had intended all along. She drove him 
to the terminal to check his baggage, and the next day Oswald took 
g bus to New Orleans. 



162 . . . Oswald's Game 



Oswald to prove himself. He had already made one attempt to pene- 
trate the enemy underground. Now, if he could just make contact with 
the ejtile leaders involved in these "terrorist plans/* he might come up 
with an even bigger trophy: inside information about the plots to kill 
Cuba's leaders. Once again he would seek out an exile group and offer 
his help— not as a guerrilla leader this time, but as a marksman who 
could assassinate FideL He would try to infiltr ate as a volunteer , as 
• he had befo re. While he was at itTEe’a plant another little seed of 
provocation. He’d attempt to goad the exiles into retaliating against 
Kennedy. 

In other words, the Odio incident was Oswald’s reaction to Castro’s 
warning. 

Although I was fairly convinced of this by 1976 , 1 still didn't under- 
stand why Oswald and the others went all the way to Dallas to carry 
out this scheme. Why did they go to Sylvia Odio, in particular? An 
article in the Saturday Evening Past that year provided an answer. 
The authors, George O'Toole and Paul Hoch, had apparently discov- 
ered more about Odio’s father from some of the large number of 
Warren Commission records that were declassified in 1976. It turns 
out that Odio's parents weren’t ordinary political prisoners, as the 
Warren Report suggested. They had been indirectly involved in a 
spectacular plot to assassinate Castro in 1961. 

The plot was the work of Antonio Veciana and Reinaldo Gonzales, 
members of the anti-Castro underground. Veciana's mother had 
rented an apartment near the presidential palace from which they 
planned to fire a bazooka to kill Castro and other officials. Before their 
plan could be carried out, however, word of it reached the Cuban 
police. Veciana and his mother escaped to Miami, while Gonzales fled 
to a farm that was owned by Sylvia Odio's parents. Gonzales was 
tracked down and arrested, as were the Odios. Castro himself an- 
nounced the breaking up of this plot at a public meeting in Havana 
in October 1961. At the time, the Odio daughters were already out of 
the country. 

Having somehow learned of her father’s background, her visitors 
apparently concluded (however mistakenly) that Amador Odio's el- 
dest daughter might be interested in introducing a volunteer hit man 
Notice the chain of association in their approach 
Brst about the details of her father’s activities in 
they mentioned my father they started talking 
He said, ’You are working in the underground.’ 
m sorry to say I am not working in the under- 
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ground. ' And he said, ‘We wanted you to meet this American. His 
name is Leon Oswald.' . . . And they introduced him as an American 
who was very much interested in the Cuban cause.” Oswald told her 
the same thing, then stood silently, evaluating the situation. The 
underlying logic seemed to be: We know about your father’s connection 
with a terrorist plot to kill Castro. We believe you have contacts with 
the underground. Here is an American you can use. Had Odio invited 
ibem in, she might well have heard the rest of their proposal about 

Oswald that evening. . . . . . 

What did they want from Mrs. Odio? Apparently, they hoped she 
would know, and tell them, the name of the right person to see — the 
leader behind these new assassination plots. And, in fact, it appears 
that Odio may have had a reputation for being able to put people in 
touch with the anti-Castro underground. Mrs. Odio told the Commis- 
sion that in June 1963 she had spoken with a Uruguayan named 
Johnny Martin who claimed he could provide fhc.cKUc&JYith second- 
hand weapons if she could put him in touch with an appropriate 
^adwTAssEe later said, she had “jumped at the opportunity that 
something could be done” and arranged a meeting between Martin 
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